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LETTER AND SPIRIT. 


In a late number of the Christian Register, 
we find the substance of a discourse delivered 
in Westminster Abbey, by Dean Stanley, in 
Eighth month last. The views advanced by 


vee amae 








this eminent churchman, in the main, so 
clearly accord with the teachings of our re- 
ligious body, that we give the article a place 
in our columns, believing it will interest many 
of our readers. He began with the text that 
follows : 


“God has made us able ministers of the 
New Testament; not of the letter but of the 
spirit ; for the letter killeth, but the spirit 
giveth life,’ and dwelt on the contrast be- 


tween the letter and the spirit forming, as he | 


argued at the outset, a truth of almost equal 
importance to that taught by the parable of 
the Pharisee and the Publican. First, de- 
fining the apostle’s words, the Dean said that 
in their original sense their letter meant the 
ancient Hebrew characters of the ten com- 
mandments, the unchangeable letters of the 
law, which could not speak, the commands 


“ An eye for an eye,” “‘ A tooth for a tooth.” 
This was the letter that killed. And what 
was the spirit? The spirit was the Divine 


Spirit, working softly to waken music wher- | 


NOT GO; KEEP HER; FOR SHE IS THY LIFES. 
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heart, the spirit with which God worked in- 
visibly, the spirit not of outward forms, but 
of inward freedom. Following the manifes- 
tations of the letter and the spirit, the 
preacher first spoke of them as they appear 
in the external world. We hear much to-day, 
and we shall, he added, hear more and more 
of the importance of matter in the external 
universe, of its indestructibility and other 
properties, and I admit all this; but then I 
say that but for something in it a!l would be 
dead, but for something within, which the 
apostle calls “spirit.” The matter by itself, 
the mere flesh and bones, would be a burden, 
the everlasting mountains, the sun, the moon 
and the stars would be unintelligible unless 
the spirit was in man to admire and under- 
stand them; nay, they would not only be 
dead, but they would have weighed on man. 
What was said of our great astronomer is 
true generally : 





“Nature and nature’s laws lay hid in night, 
God said, ‘ Let Newton be,’ and all was light!” 


In ancient times, when astronomy and 
knowledge of all sorts was slight, not only 
had the lakes, the mountains and the valleys 
no attraction- for men, but they were even re- 
pulsive until the spirits of poets like Gray 
and Wordsworth breathed into them beauty 
and grace. The letter of nature indeed 





ever it passed over the chords of the human 


killeth, but the spirit of philosophy, of poetry, 
of religion, animates and transfigures. But 
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life. If we take a hard, prosaic view of human 
life, and of the customs and habits of our 
neighbors, then, indeed, is it true that the 
letter killeth—it kills the warm affections, it 
kills the generous actions, it kills the just ap- 
preciation of persons ; but if we take a large 
and sympathetic view of the characters and 
intentions of those around us, immediately 
all is life. It is as when in a photograph we 
have the exact picture, the face without the 
countenance, without expression—the letter 
without the spirit. Or, again, if we read a 
book without knowing the author, and then 
read it again when we know the author, 
what a contrast is there. The whole book 
becomes full of the living person; we hear 
his voice, and see his face, and feel his spirit. 
Oh, how many of our harsh judgments, our 
misapprehensions, would be removed if we 
could thus see that it is the dry fact, the 
mere bone and skeleton of life that kills! it 
is the life, and the spirit, and the atmosphere 
which make alive. Again, in the business of 
life how often men think only of general 
rules, and not of the spirit which governs all 
rules. As long as the child is taught his 
letters mechanically, and without an intel- 
ligent interest, the letter kills; but directly 
his interest is enlisted the dead flesh is 
lighted up. It is, indeed, a great misfortune 
to take life, as the French say, “at the foot 
of the letter ’’—it crushes and kills. But if, 
on the contrary, we look at life on all its 
sides, and try to determine the purpose 
breathed into it from its heavenly Source, 
then we see that death becomes life, weak- 
ness is transformed into strength, and out of 
darkness comes forth light. Or, if we look 
at the great examples of ancient times, we 
are not able to imitate them in all, but in the 
wise scope of their actions—not in what they 
actually did, but in what they would have 
done if they had been with us now—in the 
spirit, not in the letter. The letter, indeed, 
killeth, but the spirit is vast, comprehensive, 
elevating, and lifts us above the cares and 
vexations of life, and makes us one with the 
great and good of the past. 


Further, the Dean applied the words to the 
fixed laws of national government, which, he 
said, must occasionally give way, or the ex- 
tremity of justice would become the extremity 
of injustice. There aretimes when the letter 
of the law must be broken, when the free 
spirit must have play, when we see that it is 
true indeed that the law was made for man, 


and not man for the law. Turning to reli- 
gious institutions, the preacher instanced the 


laws, the rules, the rubrics of public worship. 


Some laws, he said, there must be in all 
churches, even in those which have no fixed 
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let us look not only at nature, but at human | form z government ; but how impracticable, 


how absurd, it would be if all these lay, 
were administered without an elasticity to 


Then, indeed, the letter would kill. the peace 
and life of the strongest church. d 









meet the ever changing circumstances of life, 


Look at the Old ‘Testament, how unedify. 


ing, how misleading is the letter of many of 
the precepts jin the Levitical law, of many 
of the accounts of battles and slaughter 
in Joshua and the two books of Judges 
and the two books of Kings! Yet at the 


bottom of al] is a lesson of faith and wisdom 


full of meaning, though hard to find out. Op 


again, if we take the Bible letter by letter 
and word by word, as if all its parts were of 
equal importance, we shall find many things 
which may try the faith of weak brethren, 
But if instead of this we do not trouble our. 
selves with the fiteral-prosaic exactness of 
the Bible words, then we shall find the spirit 
breathed into them, Each passage must not 
be taken by itself but we must judge all by 
the spirit which runs from end to end of the 
Scripture. It is as a whole that the pre-emi- 
nent excellence of the Bible is seen and felt, 
because then it vindivates itself, and we need 
have no fears respecting it. Half, and more 
than half, the attacks on the Bible are attacks 
on its letter. Every defence of the Bible is, 
and must be, a defence of its spirit. The 
letter of the Bible has changed in its passage 
through the hands of men and from one lan- 


guage to another; but the spirit within 


makes itself felt above all forms, above the 
varied readings with which it has been en- 
tangled, above the hundred translations in 
which it is read. The letter is important as 
the vehicle of the spirit, for the Bible con- 
tains within it a solid, immutable well, in 
which the water of life has been drawn up 
from age to age, and kept clear ard unde- 
filed. But still as the actions and words of 
a man are not the man himself, so also the 
words and actions and letters of the Bible are 
not the mind and spirit of God. The spirit 
of the Bible is that which animates the whole, 
not any one phrase; it is not the seen, but 
the unseen ; it is not the temporal, but the 
eternal. Here, then, it might be thought, 
that the letter and the spirit were the same, 
but here again it is true that the letter killeth, 
the spirit giveth life. 

Having noticed the words of Christ to the 
woman of Samaria, His declaration that He 
gave His flesh to His disciples to eat, and 
His command that when His disciples were « 
smitten on one cheek they should turn the 
other also, as instances in which the literal 
interpretation could not be adhered to, the 
Dean said that if it were insisted on then the 
letter would kill, neutralize, formalize and 
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stifle the spirit. He further proceeded to 
apply the same line of thought in regard to 
Christ's life and example, which, he said, 
must not be copied as a child copies its text, 
stroke by stroke. We must not wash the feet 
of the disciples as He did, or else we might 
still be unlike Him; but if we try to 
breathe the atmosphere of thought which He 
breathed, and not to do every single act 
which He did, if we try to doall in His spirit, 
then, though we may be rich while He was 
poor, though we may never be called on to 
teach while He was always teaching, yet we 
shall be like Him. One great reason why 
He was taken from us was, that we should 
not cling to His footsteps, but follow in His 
spirit.— Christian Register. 





From the Bucks County Gazette (by request). 
ANTHONY BURTON. 


The sudden death of Anthony Burton has 
occasioned a deep consciousness of loss through- 
out the community, such as always attends 
the departure of a worthy and useful man. 
In the sphere of his activities he filled a large 
and important space. Not only in the social 
domain, where his hospitality was conspicu- 
ous, nor in the religious Society of Friends, 
of which he was a devoted and prominent 
member, will his absence be sincerely felt, 
but also in the business walks of life, where 
his stability of character, unblemished reputa- 
tion, and thorough integrity have long been 
fitly recognized. 

He was President of the Farmers’ National 
Bank of Bucks County twenty-four years, 
succeeding the venerable John Paxson, who 
died in the autumn of 1850. He was also 


' President of the Delaware River Steamboat 


Company, and filled other stations that com- 
manded his usefulness. In these several 
capacities his personal worth was felt and 
appreciated, and he enjoyed in a rare degree 
the regard and confidence of the community. 
With him the sense of right was a governing 
rinciple, steadfast and perennial, grounded 
in his nature as the central pivot of his creed 
of life. It is to the credit of human nature 
that such men are put forward into places of 
trust and responsibility, not only because it 
involves a recognition of solid character as a 
security for the success of an undertaking, 
but likewise because it points to that sensi- 
tiveness in the public mind concerning pro- 
bity, honor and excellence, which demands 
that the best man shall be foremost. 

Anthony Burton was esteemed by all who 
knew him. He was helpful and kind, as 
many a tongue can testify. He lived in an 
atmosphere of good will. Efforts made in 
behalf of reform, for the welfare of society 
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or the good of mankind, received his quiet 
aid. He possessed those amiable virtues 
which are the most in request for daily use, 
which wear the best and last the longest. It 
is much to say of a man’s life that it is “ cen- 
tred in the sphere of common duties.” In 
morals he knew no path but the path of recti- 
tude. 

He was a man of industry, provident and 
frugal, yet generous. . He was blessed 
with @ serene disposition, and if he erred it 
was on the side of charity and in the spirit of 
conciliation. Many win a wider fame; but 
few leave a worthier record, J. K. W. 





To the Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer : 


I noticed in your last issue a criticism over 
the signature of E. M., on my essay on the 
doctrine of Eternal punishment and I wish 
to say in explanation of the words he has 
italicized, that they were used as an introduc- 
tion (though perhaps not as appropriately or 
fitly, as a different phraseology might have 
been, particularly if to be taken without the 
context) to set forth the error of the view that 
future punishment or suffering, when inevi- 
tably following as a necessary result the abuse 
of the priceless boon of free agency, necessarily 
implies vindictiveness or a desire to punish on - 
the part of our Creator, and I think my dear 
friend E. M., if he again carefully reads the 
whole of the essay, will not fail to understand 
my meaning, and will, I hope, agree with me, 
and justify me in my concern to warn my 
fellow-men against imbibing the dangerous 
and sin-pleasing doctrine that those who die 
hardened sinners may confidently depend on 
a state of probation beyond the grave, and a 
final restoration to Divine favor. 

A.J. P. 
Clarksboro’, N. J., 12th mo. 18th, 1874. 





From the Public Ledger. 
INTELLIGENCE AND VIRTUE, 


Not only in the discussions of philosophers, 
but in the minds of all thoughtful persons, 
has the question at times arisen, whether in- 
telligence was based upon virtue, or virtue 
upon intelligence; whether the mind’s clear 
insight into truth and duty will infuse them 
into the heart and life, or whether the sin- 
cere love of goodness and its habitual prac- 
tice will ensure true opinions and just judg- 
ments. On the one hand, it is urged that 
all sin is only folly—only a mistaken means 
of following the’ same end that righteousness 

ursues—that is, happiness; and, that if we 
culd but convince men of their mistakes 
and show them the direct road to what they 
seek, we should at once establish a pure 
morality. According to this system, charac- 
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titers cranes mnata anced tataaindtaeatediaatantenatinataaiieanitmemmnmnii 
ter should always conform to intellect. The| of virtue, and virtue can only be truly excel. 
man with the clearest head, the strongest | lent as it assimilates with wisdom. : 
reasoning powers, the best faculty of discrim-| There isa common feeling that if we do 
imation and judgment, and the highest cul-| as well as we know, no more can be expected 
ture, would always possess the purest im-|of us. There is a certain sense in which this 
pulses and exhibit the most upright life, | is true, and it is doubtless a point which few, 
while the most ignorant man in the commu-| if any, of us attain. At the same time, there 
nity would ever be its greatest villain. To| is a duty of knowing, which is too little em. 
convince the understanding would be equiv-| phasized among us. How often do we plead 
alent to reforming the life, and the only foes | as a sufficient excuse for all sorts of short-com- 
for man to resist would be ignorance and| ings, “I did not know.” Possibly so, but 
error. might I not have known? Have I improved 

Facts, however, do not seem to confirm this | my opportunities for knowing? Have I ex. 
theory. Virtue does not always follow knowl-| erted my mind to discover? Have I earnestly 
edge, nor vice always attend upon ignorance. | sought for light while groping in darkness? 
Some who lead a sincere and pure life are yet | If not, how can I justly exonerate myself? 
the victims of gross errors, while some with | In this land of opportunities, ignorance in all 
intelligent and highly cultured minds sink | its forms may generally be called a crime, 
into degrading vice or crimes. It is patent| and it certainly is one which nature visits 
to all that the mind and the heart do not| with heavy penalties. 
always travel the same road or arrive at the} . Nothing can be more beautifully harmon- 
same goal. Whoever has tried to reform the| ious than the conefrrent operation of intel- 
evil habits of men by simple appeals to their|ligence and virtue. They blend into each 
reason has felt that there is something which | other so perfectly that, where they are both 
bafiles their efforts. They may show the| active, the development of each tends to 
miser clearly the folly of avarice, without|the advancement of both. He who is ever 
making him generous; they may convince | faithful to the call of duty cannot remain 
the sensualist of the imbecility of his course, | long unenlightened, and each fresh investiga 
without making him temperate. Indeed, the | tion into truth will involve new calls of duty, 
tyranny of evil passions far oftener blinds | to which he will gladly respond. But the in- 
and perverts the reason and warps the judg-|telligence that despises virtue will soon be 
ment into an attempted defence of its prac- | obscured, and the virtue that is content with- 
tices than yields to the conclusions of calm | out intelligence will soon lose its identity. 
and deliberate thought. 

On the other hand, the opposite extreme is 
no less erroneous. If virtue does not always 
spring from intelligence, neither is intelli- 
gence always the fruit of virtue. If knowl- 
edge cannot of itself produce excellence of 
life, neither can righteousness alone produce 
knowledge. It is a great mistake to suppose 
that to control the desires and to reform the 
habits will alone give sufficient mental vigor 
and intelligence,—that if we only do right, it 
is no matter what we think or how we reason. 
If, as we have seen, to know, does not always 
imply to do, neither does doing always in- 
clude knowing, The truth would seem to 
embrace both these theories in their essence, 
but neither in their extremes, and certainly 
neither to the exclusion of the other. Intel- 
ligence and virtue are not distinctively cause 
and effect. The former is not built upon the 
latter, nor is the latter the simple outcome of 
the former. Still they are dependent each 
upon the other, if not for their existence, yet 
for their perfection. They are twin sisters, 
who droop when separated. The mind needs 
the heart to inspire it, the heart needs the 
mind to enlighten it, and the life will be the 
spoken language of both. Wisdom can only 
be truly wise as it seeks the companionship 































ee 
FRANGOIS P. G. GUIZOT. 


Since the name of this distinguished man 
was stricken from the roll of living statesmen 
and authors, the prominent place he filled in 
the history of the century, has been the sub- 
ject of comment wherever his public services 
are known and acknowledged. 

He spent the later years of his life in com- 

arative retirement at his quiet country home, 

al Richer, to which he retired when the 
Revolution of 1848 closed his political career, 
and where he died at the advanced age of 
eighty-seven years. 

His family had been Huguenots for gen- 
erations. His father was an advocate at 
Nismes, and it was his lot to be frowned upon 
by authority prior to the Reign of Terror, 
during which he perished on the scaffold, 
when his son was only six years old; thus 
over young Frangois’ childhood was cast the 
shadow of the guillotine. 

From a London paper we add the follow- 
ing :—Epbs. 

“Ere he was twelve, in addition to the 
learned languages, he had gained a thorough 
knowledge of German; before he was fifteen, 
he was a perfect Italian and English scholar. 
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The First Empire was in its first year of pomp, 
pride and power when the young scholar, 
yor and almost friendless, came to Paris to 
seek his fortune. He intended to adopt the 
profession of his father; but, probably 
through lack of pecuniary means, he was not 
called to the Bar, and drifted into his ap- 
pointed and natural avocation—that of letters. 
ge 0.08 “ When only twenty-five years old 
he became the most distinguished Professor 
at the Sorbonne, and he had done as much by 
the age of thirty as many vigorous men do in 
a lite-time. Pamphlets, essays, histories, lec- 
tures, newspaper articles had flowed from his 
pen in such numbers as to show that he was 
a marvel of industry. Nor did his literary 
zeal flag when he entered the Ministry of the 
Interior as the Principal Secretary. Not only 
was he the chief power in the office, but he 
wrote as many State documents as would form 
volumes, and he wrote them so well that they 
stand boldly out from the dreary level of of- 
ficial papers. When his friends left office, 
Guizot composed political pamphlets, essays 
on the history of France, and books on the 
Revolution which cost Charles I his life, and 
which was ended by the restoration of his 
son. His studies on that period of our history 
forestalled the researches of Mr. Carlyle and 
Mr. Forster, and they do not lose their value 
even when they are measured by the fuller 
results of native investigation. But M. 
Guizot made perhaps his highest mark as a 
man of letters when, after three years of ban- 
ishment from his chair at the Sorbonne, he 
again began his course of lectures on history. 
That was a long time ago, for it was in 1828; 
and yet he was even then in his forty-first 
year. Crowds came to the old College to hear 
the brilliant Professor who had already made 
himself famous, and who was so much of a 
political power as to have incurred the special 
enmity of a hated Government.  Guizot re- 
paid the tribute of admiration by delivering 
several courses of lectures which promise to 
hold a permanent place in literature. They 
were so full of philosophical thought, and 
they displayed so profound a knowledge of 
the subtle links between the old world and 
the new, that, in France at least, they began 
a fresh epoch of historical research. During 
the intervening period of nearly fifty years, 
few subjects have engaged more attention 
than the philosophy of history, and yet 
Guizot’s works on that subject still merit 
close and anxious study. Perhaps they are 
among the few books of this century that 
posterity willcaretoread. . . «© . 
“On going back to political life, Guizot 
was forced to give his pen a rest. The Am- 










































bassador to England, the Prime Minister of 


France, the foremost and most restless states- 





the light of his writings alone. 
deed, it were better for him that his political 
career could be forgotten, since it is marred 
by the cynical way in which he sacrificed the 
happiness of the Spanish Queen, and the in- 
fatuation with which he dragged the French 
Monarchy to ruin. 
least, is stainless and noble. 
give him a place among the very first writers 
of this century. He is not, indeed, one of the 


man in Europe could not find time to be a 
man of letters. But he returned to his old 
work the moment that Revolution gave him 
leisure. In the quietude of Val Richer he 
continued to pour out books of lasting merit 
for five-and-twenty years. Histories, essays, 
meditations on religion, moral studies, biogra- 
phies of the political friends whom he had 
lost, were produced in such abundance that 
they would have been an adequate result for 
a lifetime of labor. 
voted more and more to the themes of relig- 
ion, and to those historical subjects which first 
engaged his pen. A profound believer in the 
Protestant form of Christianity, he specially 
busied himself, nevertheless, with meditations 
on those spiritual truths which find a place 
in all systems of Christianity rather than 
with the themes of controversy. 
like an aged Father of the Church rather 
than a great Minister when he touched such 
themes as the immortality of the soul, and 
indeed it is rather startling to remember that 
the same pen wrote the despatches which 
prepared the way for the Spanish marriages. 
Guizot’s last work was like some of his earliest, 
for it was a history of France. 
the grandchildren who were his daily com- 
panions, and whom he fervently loved, it is a 
simple story rather than a philosophic narra- 
tive. Perhaps the idea was suggested by Sir 
Walter Scott’s ‘ Tales of a Grandfather,’ and 
it is so far like that historical masterpiece as 
to be full of anecdote, although it lacks the 
simplicity and the brevity of Scott. 


His attention was de- 


He wrote 


Addressed to 


‘*Thus Guizot could afford to be judged by 
ee in- 


His literary career, at 
His pen will 


first half dozen, because his thoughts were 
not sufficiently original, nor his emotions of 


such burning heat, nor his style of such artis- 


tic excellence as to make his books great 
fountains of refreshment. . ; . 


“But there never was a time in the litera- 
ture of any country when Guizot could not 
have justly claimed a place in the Academy 
among the first Forty, and such praise is so 
high that even*his ambition could scarcely 
have sought a more lofty tribute. His was 
not, indeed, that genius which produces a few 
masterpieces to be the delight of all time. 
He was too little of an artist to achieve such 
perfection. But he was, nevertheless, a fore- 
most teacher of his age, and he has left some 
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books which will make the future think with 
gratitude of the great man who now sleeps in 
the simple churchyard of a Norman village. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
SLEEP. 


The amount of sleep necessary to maintain 
sound health, other conditions of the body 
being normal, has been the subject of much 
diversity of opinion, and numerous theories 
respecting it have been advanced ; some have 
claimed that six hours of the twenty-four are 
sufficient for any but idlers and sluggards, 
and in support of this view, have cited cases 
of individuals who have held prominent po- 
sitions, and who enjoyed good health on four 
hours’ sleep. 

All agree that sleep is as necessary to ex- 
istence as food, and it is safe to leave eve 
one to decide the amount required in eac 
individual case. 

Very young children should sleep a large 
portion of the time. Those attending school 
ought not to study before retiring. If the 
mother would see to it, that these have an 
early and light supper, and are in their beds 
in good season, there is little doubt that health 
and cheerfulness would be promoted, and 
there would be fewer complaints of bad les- 
sons. The morning hour, if a long night of 
undisturbed repose has been enjoyed, is the 
child’s best time to prepare for class exer- 
cises ; the perceptions are quickened, and the 
mind grasps with refreshed and animated en- 
ergy the intricate thought that baffled the 
weary brain the evening before. 

A contributor to the New York Observer, 
over the signature of “Irenzus,” gives his 
own experience on this subject, with the 
thoughts it suggests, which are so worthy of 
consideration that I append nearly the entire 
article. L 

The writer says : 

* .“ Tt was in Casa Guidi, in the city of Flor- 
ence, that I was first led, by a singular ex- 
perience to study the phenomena of sleep, or 
rather of no sleep. 

“It was Sunday night; aftera day un- 
marked by any special excitement, I retired, 
expecting to sleep soundly as usual. Mid- 
night came, and the small hours grew larger, 
and I was still wide awake. The associations 
of the room and the house thronged me. 
Mrs. Jameson had written some of her de- 
lightful works on the very table near my bed. 
Mrz. Browning had made the house classic 
and memorable by giving its name to her 
most famous poem, for in this palace she 
wrote and died ; and, over the door, the Flor- 
entines have placed a tablet to her memory. 
Just across the way is the gate of the Pitti 
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Palace, and there are shrined the loveliest 
works of art. And so, with the thoughts of 
what had been going on here, and with other 
thoughts that crossed the sea, the night wore 
away and morning came, but not a wink of 
sleep. Monday was spent as usual, visiting 
the galleries and churches, and when night 
came, I retired again, and arose the next 
morning without a moment of sleep.. And 
now I hied me to Dr. Wilson and told him 
my simple story, that I was quite well, but 
had forgotten how to get asleep! Under his 
care, the third night brought a little sleep, ~ 
but it was six months before normal sleep be. 
came my habitual enjoyment. Since, andby © 
that Florence experience, I have learned that 
food and exercise and physic are not more 
important for life and health than sleep. It 
is a religiousduty tosleep, and to sleep enough; ~ 
and he who does not, may be sure that he is 
breaking the sixth4ommandment, which re- 
quireth all lawful endeavors to preserve our 
own life, as well as the lives of others. 

“There is scarcely a better health-meter 
for men who think much than this. Hard, 
mental work is beginning to kill when it in- 
terferes with sleep, and he who plies his brain 
with ever so much energy eight or ten hours ~ 
a day, praysand plays five or six and sleeps 
seven or eight, will never die of overwork, 
Brain-work, food, exercise in the open air, 
culture of the soul, social relaxation and sleep — 
—these are the constituents of good living, 
and they will be attended by health, wealth, 
usefulness and happiness. If anything else 
is wanting, it will be added thereunto. 

The old theory was, that sleep is induced 
by the pressure of blood on the brain. Be 
cause the stupor of apoplexy follows conges- 
tion of the brain, it was held that sleep was 
somewhat like an incipient disease; a very 
stupid theory, for sleep, so far from being 
like diseases, is “the sweet restorer” of the 
waste that brain-work makes. Congestion is 
imminent when the brain is pressed hard 
with blood, and it is doing more than its 
duty. But when the brain has been laid 
bare by removing a portion of the skull of a 
living animal, it is obvious to the eye that as 
sleep comes, the brain occupies less space 
than before, and as the animal awakes, the 
brain expands and fills the cavity again. 
Sometimes, on rising suddenly in bed from & 
sound sleep, one is dizzy or light-headed, and 
that is because the blood has not had time to 
regain its circulation in the upper story. 
And it is not well to spring up quickly on 
waking ; take things moderately then, as at 
all times. 

Thus we see the necessity of sleep, that the 
waste of the whole nervous system, occasioned 
by the wear and tear of mental and physical 
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labor through the day, may be repaired. You 
cannot make machinery of the hardest steel 
and of the most polished surface that will not 
wear out or break down. And all the ma- 
chinery on earth combined, would not show 
workmanship so delicate, and finished, and 
fitted for such exquisite service as the body 
and the mind of a man. Even the muscular 
system of a horse or an ox gives out when 
rest is denied. It has been publicly stated, 
that ten bank presidents in New York city 
were killed by the commercial crash of 1857. 
Not one of them would have died of that 
disaster had he given ten hours a day to 
business and eight to sleep. I do not know 
what Shakspeare meant when he wrote that 
“sleep knits up the ravelled sleeve of care; ” 
but I well know, by long experience, that 
when care has wasted and unravelled the web 
of life, so that the man is falling into 
sixes and sevens, like an old stocking or 
knitted sleeve, then kind sleep comes to his 
aid, knits it all up again, and makes him as 
good as new. The victims of no sleep from 
our banks and stores, go wandering over 
Europe like spirits in the gospel, seeking rest 
and finding none, because they hasted to be 
rich, and would not, and then could not, 
sleep. 

Prince Albert, that model prince consort, 
worth any dozen kings of the common herd, 
gave a written certificate to the value of a 
recipe for going to sleep, of which a man 
claimed to be the discoverer. But it was in 
use long before “ His Royal Highness” was 
dreamed of, and is of no great value. The 
only directions worth repeating are to “stop 
thinking,” and in order to do that most 
difficult of all things for a thinking man to 
do, head work and hand work must be sus- 


oo at an early hour, the mind relieved 


y such light employment as will divert 
thought from the serious business of the day, 
and the nervous system will thus be calmed 
and soothed so as to induce that peace which 
foretells sleep. The devices are many and 
curious to win this boon. But they all 


f amount to the same thing—the diversion of 


thought from any subject that is calculated to 
excite mental effort. Hunger and cold are 
unfavorable to sleep. It is not so unwhole- 
some as many suppose, to go to bed after a 
ood supper. The sleep of infancy always 
ollows it. All dumb animals eat and then 
sleep. Reason forbids gluttony, and reason 
also forbids going to bed with a stomach 
craving food Keep the body warm and 
the head uncovered, so that the blood may 


be tempted away from the brain and not 


into it. 


Daniel Webster said he had a great talent 
for sleeping. Mr. Pierce, when he was Pre- 
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dent of the United States, said that distract- 
ing business often engaged him until mid- 
night, but when he laid his head on his pillow 
he went instantly to sleep, and did not wake 
until roused by the servant at eight in the 
morning. John Quincy Adams never went 
to sleep at night without first repeating the 
child’s prayer—‘ Now I lay me down to 
sleep,” &c. And no rational 

close his eyes in sleep without it, or someth- 
ing like it. A good digestion, peace of con- 
science and a cheerful mind, make a better 
night-cap than pills or toddy. 


being ought to 
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FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS 


‘Tt is a blessed privilege to hear Gospel 











truths elucidated by the Spirit and by the 
understanding also. I believe in a sanctified 
effort of the will, bringing into exercise intel- 
lectual as well as spiritual gifts, all our crowns 
being laid at the Master’s feet for-His use, 
without willing anything ourselves. I never 
more feebly felt the emptiness of worldly 
gratifications than I do now—new house and 
all, These things are great conveniences, and 
we should be thankful for them. This is 
about all I can say in their praise. 


There is something very congenial to my 


hest feelings in keeping old friendships alive, 
by now and then sending a line or two to the 
absent, or any other little thing by way of 
wemembrance, so that we may know we are 
not forgotten. And when it is well with us, 
and we come before our Heavenly Father, 
and His sceptre of love is extended, how 
good it ist» remember one another with de- 
sires for mutual preservation. My abiding is 
often in solitary places, inwardly and out- 
wardly, but my thoughts visit my distant 
friends, and I feel that I love them, and in 
this there is great comfort; but dearer by far 
is communion with our loving Father, who 
condescends to visit all His children with the 
influences of His restraining, and chastening, 


and sustaining presence. He knows our se- 
cret motives and judges us by the integrity of 
the heart; so that, however poor we may 
sometimes feel, if the heart is right toward 
Him, we need not faint by the way, but re- 
member the blessed assurance, “‘ The Lord 
knoweth them who are His.” 





Amid all my physical sufferings there are 
seasons when faith is renewed, and the Good 
Hand is felt to raise me above all, even to my 
own humbling admiration. J am sensible of 
many favors.—Oar children are affectionate 
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and cheerful ; we continued to be remembered 
by kind and loving friends; are blessed with 

‘an abundance of the good things of this life, 
and at times we are sensible of the presence 
of heavenly good. This is the crown of all 
—a sustaining influence, without which all 
else is as nothing. 

I have found that one of the disadvantages 
of a prolonged sickness, is its tendency to 
make us too much absorbed in self and not 
enough interested in and for others. I try to 
keep a watch at this door, but J will come in, 
and be of too much account. 

I feel the loss of not mingling more with 
minds that have attained a higher condition 
—a more perfect resignation to the dispensa- 
tions of Him who doeth all things right, and 
who live in a fuller obedience to His will— 
His law revealed within. I fear sometimes 
that I shall have but litile to offer when called 
to the final settlement, not even as much as 
was received. I fear I cannot say, Here are 
thy 2 or thy 5; they have gained other 2 or 5. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 2, 1875. 





Tae New Year.—Standing at the thres- 
hold of a new year, with all its possibilities 
in the future, we do well to take a retrospect 
of the one that has just closed, that we may 
individually understand its relation to that 
upon which we now enter. Though marking 
a new era in our lives, it takes shape and 
color from that which preceded it, and bears 
the impress of its retreating footsteps. 

Few of us can look back with entire satis- 
faction, but if it has been our chief concern 
to grow in best things, we need not feel dis- 
couraged. If we have endeavored to be “ wit- 
nesses” for the truth, not in the narrow sense 
that sets bounds to thought, and shuns inves- 
tigation, accepting what is offered and calling 
it truth, without inquiry; if we have been 
earnest in proving all things, that we may 
not be found holding fast to that which has 
no foundation, then we may look forward 
with hopeful anticipations to the unfoldings 
that are to come. 

The freedom that the truth gives is worthy 
of being sought after, asa man searches for 
hidden treasure and its reward is more en- 
during ; for while one who has expended no 
toil in bringing forth the riches of the mine, 
may by fraud and violence usurp the right of 


2 
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possession, it is not possible to dispossess of 
the smallest grain of truth the man that has 
once made it his own. 

The vital question with us at this time of 
reckoning is not the balance that stands ty 
our credit on the ledger, but how stands the 
account in those hidden springs of action that 
flow out from the recesses of the soul, ang 
water and refresh its desert places. It is just 
where no human eye may penetrate that this 
examioation must begin, and it is di 
ordered that “secret things belong to God” 
for He only is an impartial Judge: the bal 
ances are in His hands, and to each shall be 
meted out his exact dues, independent of all 
misunderstandings of the motives of one an. 
other. 

If we are conscious of integrity in mind 
and heart, there is no need of fear. 


Growth is from within ; the germ must be 
animated by a living principle, or there is no 
outward development. The surroundings may 
be most favorable, yet if it lack the power of” 
assimilation and the perception of its needs, 
all these only hasten the process of decay, It 
is this lesson that Jesus meant to convey, 
when He said, “‘ Not that which entereth into 
the man defileth ;” and it is for our highest 
good that this should be the condition of ad 
vancement. With the standard set up in 
each soul, to which the best within us re 
sponds, we are fortified by the purity, cam 
dor and discrimination it imparts, to protect 
ourselves from what is hurtful, and to grasp’ 
and assimilate whatever tends to the health and 
vigor of the inner life. This is corroborated 
by the experience of many witnesses. The 
man or woman “blest beyond compare,” is 
not dependent upon outward circumstances 
for the peace enjoyed. It comes from the har 
mony that exists between the Divine life and 
the germinal development of thought and af 
fection. There must be this unity, and im 
proportion to the efforts made to establish & 
closer union with the Divine life or Guide, 
will the growth be maintained. 

It will not do for us to fall back upon the 
plea, that we cannot help ourselves; that 
some outward manifestation must be made if 
our behalf, before we can be at one with this 
Guide. The kingdom of heaven is withip 
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ou, said Jesus. On the other hand, we may 
not claim to be “ sufficient” for these things, 
“except a man be born of the Spirit,” he can- 
not enter—except the soul lays hold of and 
appropriates the gifts of this Divine indwell- 
ing, it cannot grow into the stature of Chris- 
tian perfection. 

Whatever may be our creed, or however 
widely we may differ in our outward condi- 
tions, we can all agree in this, that if we would 
experience this growth in all pure and holy 
things, we must be rooted and grounded in 
truth in the innermost recesses of the soul, 
and our outward lives must be the mirror 
that reflects the inward working. To be 
stayed on God, what a defence! To be at 
peace with God, what a sufficiency! To be 
one with Him, what a priceless privilege—so 
precious that all the treasures of the earth 
may not purchase it : so cheap, that the poor- 
est beggar may be its recipient ! 


What have we been doing in the year that 
has just measured its last hours to foster this 
divine growth ? Have we been seeking by 
some other channel to come into nearness 
with the Father of Spirits? Now is the time 
for examination. Let us be candid with our- 
selves. Let us open the secret chamber of 
the heart to the most searching scrutiny, re- 
membering that He who sits as the refiner 
and purifier will gather unto Himself the 
pure gold. Will we fear to have that which 
we have treasured pass into His crucible? 
Kre we willing that He shall winnow the 
wheat that we have garnered? These are 
the questions that meet us at the threshold of 
this new year. The answer will be recorded 
in our lives, and is in our own keeping. Let 
us be faithful, remembering this promise 
which stands among the eternal verities “I 
will never leave thee, nor forsake thee.” 


ee 


LecrurEs.—Dr. Joseph Thomas, LL.D., 
proposes to give a course of Parlor lectures 
at 116 North Eleventh Street, on the Eng- 
lish Language and Literature, beginning with 
the thirteenth century. Particular attention 
will be given to writers of the present cen- 
tury. The Lectures will be twelve in num- 
ber, commencing on Third-day, First month 
5th, 1875, at 11 A. M., and are given weekly. 


The Dr. is so familiar with the subject that 
the information to be gained by attending 
this course will be especially useful to the 
young. ‘Tickets for the whole, $5; single 
tickets fifty cents, to be had at the door. 
_—_—_—___—— 

MARRIED. 


McDOWELL—STONE —Ninth month 24th, 1874, 
at the house of the bride’s parents, Sandy Spring, 
Md., with the approbation of Sandy Spring Monthly 
Meeting, Joseph T. McDowell, of New York, and 
Annie L., daughter of James H. Stone. 


RO 
DIED. 


HORTON.—On the 10th of Twelfth month, 1874, 
at the residence of his father, Thomas Horton, Mt. 
Pleasant, Ohio, Joseph Horton, in the 23d year of 
his age. His pure and dignified life, and the seren- 
ity with which he contemplated the final change, 
are lessons of deep instruction to all who knew, 
or were present with him. 


PALMER.—At West Chester, Chester Oo., Pa., 
Eleventh month 20th, 1874, of consumption, George 
Palmer, aged 37 years; a member of Birmingham 
Monthly Meeting. 


RAKESTRAW.—At his residence in Colerain 
Township, Lancaster Co., on the 9th of Twelfth 
month, 1874, Abraham Rakestraw, in the 76th year 
of his age; a member of Pennsgrove Monthly Meet- 
ing. He was a man extensively known in this sec- 
tion of country, and much respected. His funeral 
was largely attended. His remains were taken into 
the Meeting-house at Homeville, where a short 
prayer was uttered, and some brief remarks were 
made. Much solemnity prevailed. 








For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FROM OUR EUROPEAN CORRESPONDENT. 


IN AND AROUND'‘VIENNA AND ONWARD TO 
PESTH. 
No. 29. 
(Continued from page 702.) 


One of our pleasantest Austrian days was 
the one spent tranquilly and restfully on the 
hill of Kahlenburg, on the left bank of the 
Danube, a little Teeinas north of Vienna, 
A kind friend, a German lady, for some time 
resident in Philadelphia, has invited us to 
take advantage of tlie last trip of the steamer 
which during the summer runs to the pleas- 
ant places on the river in the vicinity of the 
city, and make a little pic-nic excursion to 
the Kallenburg, where she has her summer 
home. And so we embark at the very door 
of our hotel, and enjoy a morning ride out of 
the canal, and a little distance up the Dan- 
ube to the landing at the foot of the moun- 
tain. Here a car stands ready to receive us, 
and we are drawn up a very steep railway 
by wire cables, as at Mauch Chunk, and then 
find ourselves on the wooded heights, 1,360 
feet above the level of the sea. A little walk 
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of ten minutes, through a fine grove, and we 
are in the midst of a village of most substan- 
tial buildings, which once served as homes 
for a monastic community. The convent was 
suppressed by the emperor, Joseph II, and 
the monastery building is now the property 
of Prince Lichtenstein. Our friend’s house 
was once a conventual dwelling, and is situa- 
ted on a plateau on the mountain top, whence 
we could see far away over the pleasant 
Austrian land. There is a misty Indian 
summer light to-day, and we sit long on the 
lofty shadowed height, and gaze with eyes 
unwearied over the land, which had re- 
ceived us so kindly, feeling a kind of new 
delight in the strange beneficence of Nature, 
which provides this endless variety and 
beauty. The fair and stately city, the fertile, 
cultivated plain, the glittering river, like a 
line of light, and the near and distant hills, 
putting on their autumn robes of varied tint, 
are spread before us in a gracious panorama. 

We do not have to hurry away, but may 
spend the whole long day on the peaceful and 
silent place, hearing no sound but the drop- 
ping of nuts, the gentle stirring of the green 
leaves above us, the quiet rustling of the 
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done by machinery—quite common-placg 
modern-looking machinery} and one is quick. 
ly disabused of all preconceived notions, ip 
regard to the treading of the wine pregg, 
There was a general flavor of the juice of the 
grape ee around us, and sundry 
huge casks by the side of the press may req. 
sonably be supposed to contain the sweet, de 
licious liquid destined to be transformed into 
the acid wine. 


enter the gateway, and find many ving 


planted in deep tubs of different kinds of } 
earth, and all with ripened fruit upon them, — 


The fruit was very various in size, showi 
experimentally, I suppose how the soil whi 
is to produce the grape should be fertilized, 
Within, the vesting and proving of wines is 
being explained, 
evidently not expected. Then we seek ad- 
mittance to the great cellar where are gar 
nered the vintages of long generations. 

We are taken through three deep stories of 
vaulted cellars, and ‘past miles, as it see 
of great casks, some of which held from 7000 


to 8000 gallons, and were of great age. A ~ 


Then we are attracted to 4 — 
building close at hand, where, they tell'ug, ~ 
is a kind of school of wine-making. We ~ 


think, and visitors are — 


fallen ones at our feet, and the kind voices of | 
friends. What a rest is this from the toil of 
sight-seeing, and from the roar of the intri- 


few have the heads curiously carved with 
| likenesses of the Emperor Leopold I. and hig 
| wife the Margravine Agnes, both reputed 


cate city; and how refreshing is this little| saints and the founders of the monastery, 
taste of German hospitality to the heart of; When we have reached the last corridor of 


the wanderer? the deepest vault our guide tells us that we 

When theevening shadows begin tolengthen, | are as deep as the bottom of the Danube, and 
we bid adieu to this land of silence, and our | takes a little piece of candle from his pocket, 
friends conduct us by a charming forest-path | lights it, and leaves it burning on the pave: 


to the other side of the mountain, where we | ment, and we turn to ascend to the daylight 


find a car, which descends by a longer route again. 


river. The grapes are ripe and luscious, and | getting a ladder,a tumbler, and a lifting 
the vintage is now about to take place, but| tube, he clambers up a great cask, bearing & 
the gatherers wait a little, hoping for a rain, | very ancient mark and draws up from the 
which would, they tell us, tender the skin of | bung-hole a great, large glass of wine, pure, 
the grapes, and make them yet better. The| sparkling, amber-tinted, which he offers. We 
dry weather is said to be almost unprece | taste it, but, though it is accounted excellent, 


—seeotwreverneooeowae ee2a <i 


He insists, however, that we must | 
through vineyards and green fields to the! taste the celebrated monastery wine, and 


dented, and the moon fills her horns, waxes 
and wanes without disturbing the equilibrium 
of the elements. We ask how we can see for 
ourselves the process of the vintage and the 
wine-making, and are told that the Augus- 
tine monastry of Klosterneuberg, which we 
could see from our elevation on the Kahlen- 
berg, is the best place to visit. Accordingly, 
two or three days later, we find our way to 
the stately old monastry. We wander up the 
long village street to the door of the priestly 
dwelling place, and ask to be allowed to see 
the process of wine making. We are kindly 
directed to the wine-press, but find only the 
dry pomice of the grapes, as the first pressing 
had taken place some days ago. This is a 
disappointment, but we see that everything is 


we do not fancy it much, and decline to 
drink the draught. Then our guide, to prove 
its quality, drinks a full glass himself evi- 
dently with great satisfaction. Then up, and 
up, and up we go, till we reach the day 
again, and the guide takes us to a grating Im 


the pavement whence we look down in the 
far depths to see our poor little candle gleam- 


ing piteously, dispairingly, in its dungeon, 


The cellar-master is dispatching sparkling — 
flasks of the wine for the refreshment of the 
holy fathers who are now dining, and we are — 
directed to a pavilion at.a little distance, 


where we can find refreshment and taste 


“must” as the fresh juice of the grapes it” 
called. It is very good, something like the] 


apple juice fresh from the press, but far bel 
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ter—and we were told that it could be kept 
in this condition for several months. Was it 
not probably some such innocent and health- 
fal beverage as this that the Great Teacher 
drank with His friends, rather than the in- 
toxicating fermented wines? 

Owing to the absence of one of the officials, 
we may not see the rich library, nor the 
stores of historic and artistic relics preserved 
jn the treasury of the convent. The ancient 
Archducal hat of Austria is one of the most 
jnteresting and most precious of all the 
treasures, but we shall never see it now, I 


ink. 

The Old Hoffburg (Imperial Palace) in 
‘Vienna has, however, the costliest and most 
yenerable treasures of Austria, and visitors 
are very kindly admitted to a sight of them 
on presenting a passport, or even a visiting 
aid to the officer in charge. The collection 
was arranged in its present admirable order 
‘by command of Maria Theresa, and further 
modified by Joseph II. We pass lightly by 
the gorgeous vestments of the heralds, and 
the richly-wrought silver caskets which con- 
tain the coffin keys of Imperial remains, and 

on to see the curious antique watches, 

among which are the oval time-pieces called 
Nuremberg eggs; and to take note of the 
rich and beautiful vases, ornaments and arti- 
cles of table service made from mountain 
crystal, and to the case of rich jewelry, con- 
* taining an enormous pearl—a pearl of great 
price, doubtless—being over an inch long. 

But the most striking of all the treasures 
are in this large, well-lighted and guarded 
ease, which contains the private jewels of the 
imperial house. Two magnificent crowns, 
sparkling all over with diamonds, with the 
sceptre and ball, take the highest place, and 
around them are arranged a bewildering pro 
fusion of diadems, necklaces and crosses. We 
are desired to note the great diamond, weigh- 
ing 1334 carats, the fourth largest in the 
world, once the property of Charles the Bold, 
of Burgundy, and brought into the imperial 
treasury by Francis Stephen, husband of 
pMaria Theresa. 
“Great princes have great playthings.” 


The splendid insignia of Napoleon I as 
King of Italy, and the rich cradle of his 
little son, who, he tondly hoped was to suc- 
ceed to all the glories of his empire, stand 
very near the interesting emblems and relics 
of the old German Empire—the crown, scep- 
tre and coronation robes, and the sabre of 
Charlemagne. As we stand meditating and 
dreaming among these relics of the past, a 
guard reminds us that the hour for closing 
the precious collection is come, and that we 
must come again if we wish to see more. 
ly we have seen enough, though the vast 
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display of coins and precious minerals is yet 
unexplored. But I should have been inter- 
ested to see the two great crystals, one 260 
and the other 140 pounds in weight, and the 
meteoric collection which contains some of 
the most notable of the fragments of world 
matter that our earth has drawn to her bosom 
in her swift career. 

In the Burg-place outside, is shown the 
ceremonial or knight’s hall, and the large 
corridor in which the Emperor Joseph LI. 
gave every one who wished to speak to him 
an audience, thus striving to imitate in this 
later age the example of the pious and grac- 
ious rulers of the elder time, who strove to 
administer righteously the laws of Moses. 

And now we must seek admission to the 
vaults of the Church of the Capuchins where 
are to be seen the caskets which contain the 
remains of many of the rulers of Austria. 
We enter the corridor of the church, but find 
no one to appeal to fora permit. We ring 
the bell modestly, and ;wait meekly, but no 
one comes; and then another visitor to aid 
us gives the rope such a fierce pull that the 
clang of the great bell must assuredly make 
itself heard. Suref enough, a door opens and 
here comes an angry looking monk who de- 
sires to know what we want. He shakes his 
head sternly when we make our petition, and 
says it is very dirty down there. We eagerly 
reply that we are willing to risk it; but he 
is much displeased to have his holy medita- 
tions broken in upon, and scolds as he un- 
locks the door, about the persistence of ladies, 
and tells us he does not wish to soil his dress 
if we do ours. But he leads the way to the 
vault and here we stand among mortal re- 
mains of departed kaisers. The burial cases 
are very richly wrought, and are of a kind of 
white metal that shines like silver. Far 
more glorious than the rest is the one of the 
great Maria Theresa, and plainest and 
simplest of all is the unadorned coffin of her 
son and successor, Joseph II. As we mant- 
fested a strong interest in the dust of the 
imperial dead our priestly conductor grew 
amiable and even condescended to speak 
English to us, explaining in sonorous tones 
the relationships between these buried poten- 
tates. All are memorable for some important 
deed or for some connection with important 
historic events, and he loves to recount the 
the glories of the house of Hapsburg, and 
when we part he does not scorn to accept the 
inevitable “ trink geld.” 


We are told that the hearts of the emper- 
ors are contained in silver urns in the Augus- 
tine Church, and that the bowels are placed 
in yet another sanctuary ; but why the impe- 
rial dust is so separated I could not learn. 
It has been said that death levels all. 


The 
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remains of these kaisers are just equal now 
to those of the humblest serfs who toiled, 
suffered and died, while they sat enthroned, 
lived softly, and gave laws to men. Among 
those of his maternal ancestors is the little 
coffin of the Duke of Reichstadt, the son of 
Napoleon I and Maria Louisa It is said he 
was an amiable and promising youth, much 
beloved by those who knew him, and very 
dear to his grandfather, the emperor. 

It is a matter of real regret to me that we 
did not find time during our stay in Vienna 
to visit the summer palace of the emperor at 
Schénbrunn. Maria Theresa built the pres- 
ent structure, and it has been used as a sum- 
mer dwelling place for all her successors, 
and here the Duke of Reichstadt lived after 
the dethronement of his father. 

A more ancient seat of the Austrian 
oe is the Castle of Luxenburg, having 

een in their possession since the fourteeath 
century. We take a railway ride to this 
beautiful place on a perfect, sunshiny day, 
and spend several hours in leisurely saunter- 
ing through the large park of 500 acres, 
where the emperors have delighted to linger. 
Various guides, who seemed to possess great 
physical activity, we sadly reject, fearing 
they will not appreciate that some travellers 
want to see the world very leisurely, and will 
be satisfied without hunting out every nook 
in the pleasure grounds of departed princes.: 
But here comes a little old man, hunchbacked 
and rather feeble, and him we engage to con- 
duct us through the grounds and to the 
choice places. 


The castle itself is quite a modest country- 
seat for royal dwellers, and we pass by it 
without seeking admission, desiring rather to 
make a visit to the “Franzensburg,” a mod- 
ern imitation of a medieval fortress, situated 
on an island in a large pond on the grounds. 
We have a pleasant walk of a quarter of an 
hour along shaded avenues among the an- 
cient trees, when we arrive on the borders of 
the lake, and find a boat which promptly 
conveys us to the isle. The place is strik- 
ingly beautiful—pure, still waters reflect- 
ing stately trees and picturesque pavilions 
—and a little smoky haze dimming and 
spiritualizing all, as we enter what we 
would suppose was a perfectly well preserved 
castle of the middle ages. But this ancient 
looking Franzensburg is only. a clever imi- 
tation of how antiquity built at the beginning 
of this century and furnished with old works 
of art from all parts of the empire. We pass 
through a massive dvor to the “page’s court,” 
and sit down to await the coming of the war- 
der, who will show us what is within the 
ancient looking walls. There are tourna- 
ment saddles, armory and armor of the vari- 
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ous periods; and there is the statue of the 
peasant leader Stephen Fadinger; but the 
beautiful Hapsburg room, containing marble 
statues of all the princes of that line from the 
great Rudolph to Maria Theresa hag fg 
more interest for me. They were an impog. 
ing company, and a curious family likenegg 
was, I thought, traceable through the may 
generations. The very heavy under lip 4g 
not a beautiful feature, and ones is pleased 
to see it almost entirely disappear ip. the 
semblance of the great empress—the loftiegt 
Hapsburg of them all. 

It were long to tell of all the curiositigg 
here garnered, but I must mention a picture 
of the Emperor Maximilian, entrapped in the 
lofty cavern on the Martinswand, with the 
priest and people in the valley below him, 
striving to comfort him with their religious 
rites. The delivering angel is Shot shown, 
but the picture was so strikingly true to ng 
ture, that we could recognize it in a moment, 
without appealing to the catalogue. Then 
we were shown a tower, in the base of which 
was a fearsome place, a dungeon and g 
torture-chamber, and sitting on a low step in 
the darkest corner, we could dimly see a for” 
lorn, wasted semblance of a prisoner chained” 
both by the hands and feet. ; 


At our entrance he raised his head drear. 
ily, and shook his chained hands in agony of 
despair; but we are now too deeply experi 
enced in shams to be scared even by this 
parition. The present lord of the Austrian 
realm, we trust, is a more judicious ruler than 
to allow chained captives, expiating their 
crimes, to be gazed upon idly by visitors from 
other lands. I[t is only a clever mechanical 
device. Then we ascend several stairways, 
till we reach the summit of the tower, from 
which a fine and extensive view of all the 
country round amply repays the climber, 
Returning from Franzensburg, our guide 
leads us to a pretty grotto, with a waterfall, 
and then we cross a bridge to the Turnier 
platz (place of Tournaments), where every: 
thing was arranged as if the mimic war was) 
to take place to-morrow. 
wide field, the galleries for spectators, the pa- 
vilions for princes and ladies of high degre, 
the portals of entry and of egress for the 
contending knights; but we smile to think, 
picturesque and stately as the tourney mast 
have been, that the days of chivalry ar 
gore. A better chivalry is coming—has ak 
ready come—a chivalry that seeks to right 
wrongs and defend the state by just and equal 
law, and by wisely instructing the people it 
all the precious lore, which once only the: 
favored few could enjoy. It is not yet bright 
day but the morning is breaking with wor 
drous promise. 
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The numerous Jewish population is a strik- 
ing feature of Vienna. We walked many 
times through the narrow and crowded 
streets which are called the Jewish quarter, 
though in these better days the sons of Israel 
dwell where they will in Vienna. Still they 
cling together, and the street called Juden- 

se is thronged with Jews, always distin- 
guishable from other people by their phys- 
jognomy, and here, also by their dress. Very 
many of them wear the long overcoat reach- 
ing almost to the ground, and have the hair 
curled at the side in a single lock, which 
makes their thin, care-worn faces look yet 
parrower. Then too, they have a humble, 
bowed, deprecating manner. I[ imagine, 
strikingly unlike the cheerful, gay Viennese, 
who seem to extract all possible sweetness 
from the curious flower of human life. They 
tell us that these Jews are mostly from Po- 
land, but I should judge by the names on the 
doors, they were also many of them from 
Spain and Portugal. They are a very wealthy 
ple, but oh! so dirty and squalid-looking. 
think they need converting to cleanliness as 
much as to Christianity. 

The American Street Railways, as they are 
called, are now extensively used in Vienna, 
and afford an inexpensive means of reaching 
many parts ofthe city. But the cars are not 
so well fitted-up as ours, and the universal 
smoking habits of the people, not to mention 
a sad attendant evil, make them less desir- 
able than we find them at home. They do 
not stop at random just anywhere along the 
street, but have regular stations called “ halt- 
stellas” about one-eighth of a mile apart, 
where they take in and land passengers. It is 
needful to be very quick in getting out, or 


_ the car moves on without pity and takes you 


to the next station, unless one has the courage 
to imitate the agile brethren who conquer 
fate by stepping from the car in motion. 
Perhaps when the good-humored people of 
Vienna come to see us in 1876, they will see 
our pleasant, obliging ways in regard to 
street-car travel, and will generously emulate 
us—and in future pick up the weary wan- 


““dererer wherever he is found. 


And now (Tenth month 21st) we take a 
lingering, regretful leave of the city of 
Vienna. We go onward to Pesth by rail, as 
the river is so low, the steamers have ceased 
running further up the Danube than that 
point. 

The railway station is a place of great 
beauty, adorned with polished pillars, fitting 
sculptures and painted windows, and in the 
bright morning hour, we roll out of the fair 
city towards Hungary. We pass a wide bed 
of gravel, which a fellow-traveller tells us 
was formerly the bed of the Danube, the 
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needs of navigation having obliged the deep- 
ening and narrowing of the channel. 


We take a last look at the friendly heights 


of Leopoldsburg and Kahlenburg, which 
keep guard over Vienna, and suggest days of 
enjoyment. 
lands, green with the young wheat in different 
stages of advancement. 
becomes almost entirely level, as if it had 
been the bed of a vast lake in some far away 
time. We pass the battle-field of Wagram, 
where France and Austria met in fierce and 
useless battle, and soon after a dark, luxur- 
iant young foreet of pines—beautiful, sturdy, 
little trees, standing shoulder to shoulder, and 
giving great promise of future grandeur. The 
extreme scarcity of population is noticeable, 
and when dwellings do occur, they look des- 
olate and devoid of ornament. 
— though a well-cultivated and fertile 
and. 


Around us are broad and fertile 


Soon the country 


We see a 


In two hours we cross the boundary which 


divides Hungary from Austria, and pass un- 
challenged into the realm of the fiery chil- 
dren of Attila. The land is now a vast, roll- 
ing plain, rising to the south in hills of mod- 
erate elevation. 
glimpse of little villages nestled between the 
hills—poor, miserable, little town enough, 
consisting of mere huts, thatched with straw 
or grass, and giving very little evidence of 
comfort or thrift. 


Now and then we get a 


Very soon we enter a rather sterile looking 


hill country, and while I am gazing earn- 
estly, trying to get an idea of-the land and 
of those who dwell therein, we dart into a 
tunnel that seems interminable. 


It is only 
four minutes till we emerge again into day- 
light, but I should have guessed that it had 
been ten. We have penetrated a southern 


spur of the Carpathian mountains, and now 
are in sight of the city of Pressburg, the for- 


mer capital of Hungary, where her kings 
were crowned. Pressburg is beautifully situ- 
ated on the Danube, on a moderately elevated 
valley, with vine-clad hills rising all around 
it, giving promise of beautiful views, if we 
could take time to explore them. 


Below Pressburg the banks of the Danube 
again become flat, and we traverse a wide, 
lonely plain, with broad wheat-fields and 
corn-fields, and with very few inhabitants. 
The dwellings when they do occur are of one 
story and mostly with thatched roofs, and the 
soil in some places is quite black and has the 
appearance of great fertility, and a very 
long-horned light colored kind of cattle are 
feeding in great herds on the grass land. 
Numerous flocks of sheep also oceur very 
frequently, and as there are uo fences or 
hedges for boundaries, picturesque shepherds 
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with white sheep-skin coats are seen keeping 
silent watch and ward. 

As the day declines, we get a view of the 
huge dome of the modern cathedral at Gran, 
which rises on a hill to the southward. It 
resembles that of St. Peters at Rome, and was 
begun in 1821, at the cost of the Primate of 
Hungary, Cardinal Rudnay. 

And now the valley contracts, and we fol- 
low the course of the river. The banks are 
of picturesque limestone and porphyry. High 
up, on a conical mountain, stand the great 
and extensive ruins of castle Wissegrad, for- 
merly inhabited by the Kings of Hungary. 
This historic stronghold was built by the 
Sclaves before the conquest of the Jand by the 
Magyars, and was greatly embellished by the 
king Mathew Corvinus who converted the 
bare rock into pleasant gardens. Then, we 
read, did fountains play in the gardens, while 
costly pictures and rare books furnished the 
libraries, and the saloons and halls were 
decorated with ornaments worthy of a royal 
court. 

It was destroyed, once by the Moslem, and 
then again dismantled by the Emperor 
Leopold I. Itsglory isgone but how startlingly 
does it remind the wanderer of the dim days 
of the semi-fabulous middle ages. 

And now the sun has gone down, and we 
can see no more with any distinctness as we 
draw near the city which is the fair modern 
capital of the Magyar land. 8. R 

Tenth month 25th, 1874. 


Selected. 
CONCERNING SHOES. 


‘‘ How beautiful are thy feet with shoes, O 
prince’s daughter!” sang Solomon, describ- 
ing the beauties of the church three thousand 
years ago. 

The rough sandals spoken of so contempt- 
uously in Abraham’s days, had given place to 
sandallums, consisiting of a sole, a strap 
passing from the heel of the sole to fasten on 
the instep, and a toe-piece. Gleaming was 
the gold-embroidered strap of velvet with 
sapphires, rubies, amethyst, and beryl, and 
fair were the white feet of the Hebrew ladies 
then, innocent of the yellow hose now in 
favor with the Orientals. Stately, too, was 
their step ; for the wide loose soles and the 
abseace of heels enabled the wearer to move 
so majestically that some translators of the 
“ Canticles” affirm that Solomon exclaimed, 
‘* How beautiful is thy walking |!” 

We know not where these shoes were pro- 
cured, but on the walls of Thebes are curious 
Egyptian figures of men with their knees 
drawn to their chins, plying an instrument 
like an awl, drawing long threads, which 
might have been waxed-ends, through soles 
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and similar devices, while history relates that 
sandai-making formed a separate trade jp 
Egypt in the fifteenth century B. C. 

There is an odd custom of Bible times re. 
ferred to in the Book of Ruth, which thep 
answered for a testimony in Israel—a } 
binding of a bargain when property is re 
deemed or passed from one party to another~ § 
“a man plucked off his shoe and gave it to hig 
neighbor.” 

Perhaps the form common among the early 
Saxons in the transfer of authority was a con 
ruption of this. During the festivities fol. 
lowing a wedding, the bride’s father presented 
his son-in-law with his daughter’s slipper, 
with which the bridegroom thrice rapped the 
head of his bride to show her that she was 
no longer under parental rule, but must 
thenceforth obey her chosen lord. 

In the days of the Cesars, the “gentle 
craft’’ won a patron saint. St. Crispin, a 
native of Rome and a convert to Christian. 
ity, befriended shoemakers and supplied the 
oppressed poor with shoes made from leather 
which angel-hands,brought him from heavenly 
tanneries. So says one version of the legend; 
but another—alas for the Crispin !—says he 
stole his materials. Be this as it may, he 
suffered martyrdom for his faith. 

Among the early Romans, different classe 
donned different styles of foot gear. Chief } 
magistrates were conspicuous in red shoes on 
high days of ceremony. Ladies, too, wore red, 
and coxcombs, purple shoes of costly textures, 
With the poor, plain black and cheap leather 
were the rule. Neat’s leather was much ia 
use, if we may judge from the first scene of 
“ Julius Cesar,” where the cobbler says his 
business is one he may use with a safe com 
science; ‘‘ he is a surgeon to old shoes; @ 
proper men as ever trod upon neat’s leather 
have gone upon his handiwork.” 

It is said that the Roman ladies wore sat 
dals, “ with soles of cork at least a finger ia 
thickness.” We are sure they were saved om 
their rainy-day saunterings from wearing the 
odious and odorous “rubbers,” or, as the) 
Pennsylvanians say, “ gums,” of our day. _ 

While the Chinese obeyed their a : 
boots, the Dutch, their pattens, and the North 
American Indian, moccasin-shod, stealthil 
trod over the mountains and prairies unkno 
to Christendom, England and France vi 
with one another in the inventing of new 
styles of shoes. The earlier Anglo-Saxom 
wore sandals; but with the Normaa conquet 
 cracorres” (shoes with immense toe-polnl) 
were introduced. A certain Earl of Anjot 
is said to have exercised the privileges wh 
many persons of rank exercise, and tol 
originated the fashion to hide come deformily 
of his toes. 
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There flourished in the time of William 
Rufus, a famous gentleman, Robert by name, 
who wore poiuts two feet in length to his 
shoes; they were stuffed with tow and twisted 
likeram’s horns. With these appendages, this 
medieval Beau Brummel played the gallant 
to fair ladies, and was considered eminently 
elegant by them. 

n Chaucer’s time the turned-up toes were 
cut in imitation of windows, and fastened with 

ld chains to the knee. In these strode the 
Beclishmen, while Frenchmen pirouetted in 
“bird-shoes.” In these the toe projected like 
a beak, while the heel was elongated into a 
claw. Such ridiculous articles of wear excited 
the wrath of popes and kings; yet in vain 
were bulls and edicts issued, or councils 
called which decreed against them—they con- 
tinued in vogue for three centuries. 

When that English Bluebeard, Henry 
VIII, ascended the throne, the fashion chan- 
ged. His gouty toes required a more gener- 
ous width of sole than the steepled points 
allowed, and soon the court and nobility sub- 
missively shuffled about in huge, platter- 
shaped brogans of velvet and silk. 

After Charles the Second passed from view, 
the mania for fashioning new styles subsided, 
and we soon find in England the shoe of our 
day, which, barring high heels, is very sen- 
sible. 

The shoe plays its part in numerous ancient 
proverbs, one of the most antique of which is 


’ the saying, “The shoe pinches somewhere.” 


It is as old as the time of Plutarch. Then, as 
the story goes, a certain man of rank put 
away his wife, without good cause his friends 
thought, so they questioned him concerning 
his act. He held out his foot, and inquired 
if they could find fault with the fit of his 
shoes. They replied that there was no fault 
with them. “Ah!” he exclaimed, “but I 
know best where they pinch me.” They 
questioned him no more. 








Tue same pride that makes us condemn 
the faults we imagine ourselves exempt from, 
inclines us to despise the good qualities we 
are not posseesed of. 


THE CLOSE OF THE YEAR. 


Tis midnight’s holy hour—and silence now, 

Is brooding like a gentle spirit, o’er 

The still and pulseless world. Hark! on the winds 
The bell’s deep tones are swelling; ’tis the knell 
Of the departing year. No funeral train 

Is sweeping past—yet, on yon stream and wood, 
With melancholy light the mconbeams rest, 

Like a pale, spotless sbroud: the air is stirred, 

As by a mourner’s sigh—and on yon cloud 

That floats so still and placidly through heaven, 
The spirits of the seasons seem to stand. 

Young Spring, bright Summer, Autumn's solemn 
form, 
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And Winter with his aged locks, all breathe 
In mournful cadences that come abroad, 
Like the far wind harp’s wild and touching wail 
A melancholy dirge o’er the dead year, 
Gone from the earth forever! 

Tis a time 
For memory and for tears. Within the deep, 
Still chambers of the heart, a spectre dim, 
Whose tones are like the wizard voice of Time, 
Heard from the tomb of ages, points its cold 
And solemn finger to the beautiful 
And holy visions that have passed away, 
And left no shadow of their loveliness 
On the dead waste of life. That sceptre lifts 
The coffin-lid of hope, and Joy and Love 
Are bending mournfully above the pale, 
Sweet forms that slumber there, scattering dead 

flowers 

O’er what has passed to nothingness. The Year 
Has gone, and with it many a glorious throng 
Of happy dreams. Its mark is on each brow, 
Its shadow on each heart. In its swift course 
It waved its sceptre o’er the beautiful, 
And they are not. It laid its pallid hand 
Upon the strong man—and the haughty form 
Is fallen, and the flashing eye is dim. 
It trod the hall of revelry, where thronged 
The bright and joyous—and the tearful wail 
Of stricken ones is heard, where erst the song 
And reckless shouts resounded. It passed o’er 
The battle-plain where sword and spear and shield, 
Flashed in the light of mid-day—and the strength 
Of serried hosts is shivered, and the grass, 
Green from the soil of carnage, waves above 
The crushed and mouldering skeleton. It came 
And faded like a mist at eve— 
Yet ere it melted in the viewless air, 
It heralded its millions to their home 
In the dim land of dreams. 


Remorseless Time! 
Fierce spirit of the glass and scythe—what power 
Can stay him in his silent course, or melt 
His iron heart to pity! On, still on, 
He passes, and forever. The proud bird, 
The Condor of the Andes, that can soar 
Through heaven’s unfathomable depths, or brave 
The fury of the northern hurricane, 
And bathe his plumage in the thunder’s home, 
Furls his broad wings at nightfall, and sinks down 
To rest, upon his mountain crag. But Time 
Knows not the weight of sleep or weariness: 
And night’s deep darkness has no chain to bind 
His rushing pinion. Revolutions sweep 
O’er earth, like troubled visions on the breast 
Of dreaming sorrow. Cities rise and sink 
Like bubbles on the water—fiery Isies 
Spring blaziug from the ocean and ga back 
To their mysterious caverns. Mountains rear 
To heaven their bald and blackest cliff-, and bow 
Their tall heads to the plains. New Empires rise 
Gathering the strength of hoary centuries, 
And rush down like the Alpine avalanche, 
Startling the nations . - and the very stars, 
Yon bright and burning blazonry of God, 
Glitter awhile in their eternal depths, 
And, like the Plead, loveliest of her train, 
Shoot from their glorious spheres and pass away, 
To darkle in the trackless void. Yet Time— 
Time, the Tomb-Builder, holds his fierce career, 
Dark, stern, all pitiless, and pauses not, 
Amid the thousand wrecks that strew his path, 
To sit and muse, like other conquerors, 
Upon the fearful ruin he has wrought! 


PRENTICE. 


} 
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HOME SCHOOL FOR DEAF MUTES. 


We have been requested by one of our sub- 
scribers to insert the following extracts from a 
letter recently received from a parent of one 
of the pupils of “ Whipple’s Home School 
for Deaf Mutes, Mystic River, Conn.” —Eps. 

“‘ We feel as if a new life had been given 
to us, when we see that after a few months’ 
attendance at a echool where articulation 
and lip-reading were taught, our dear M. 
came home able to ask in a most agreeable, 
pleasant tone of voice for any article she 
wished.” 

“Mutes can as readily and surely be 
taught articulation, and learn to read the lips 
understandingly, as they can the sign lan- 
guage. If my grownup children can be 
taught to speak and read the lips, the next 
generation of deaf mutes all over the land 
ought surely to be a speaking people.” 

H. E. LAWRENCE. 

Bashear City, St. Mary’s, La. 


We are like children, who repeat by rote 
the sentences of grandames and tutors, and, 
as they grow older, of the men of talents and 
character they chance to see, painfully recol- 
lecting the exact words they spoke; after- 
wards, when they come into the point of view 
which those had who uttered these sayings, 
they understand them and are willing to let, 
the words go; for at any time, they can use 
words as good when occasion comes. If we 
live truly we shall cee truly. It is as easy 
for the strong man to be strong as it is for the 
weak to be weak. When we have new per- 
ception we shall gladly disburden the memory 
of its hoarded treasures as old rubbish. When 
a man lives with God his voice shall be as 
sweet as the murmur of the brook and the 
rustle of the corn.— Emerson. 


NOTICES. 


4 
CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 


lst mo. 3, Frankford, Pa., 3 P. M. 
. “ Plymouth, Pa., 3 P. M. 


PHILADELPHIA First-pay Scuoon UNIon meets at 
Girard Avenue Meeting House First month 8th, at 8 
o’clock P. M. 


Frienps’ Socran Lyceum meets at Race Street 
Library Room on the evening of First month 7th. 


BuRLINGTON QUARTERLY First-pay Scuoot Union 
will be hald at Mount Holly on Seventh-day, First 
month 9th, 1875, at 10 A. M 

All interested are cordially invited to attend. 

Mary J. Garwoop, 
Marraa U. De Cou, \ Clerks. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


ITEMS. 


THe committee of investigation Jén Olafsgop 
Olaf Olafsson and M. Bjérnson sent to the Pacific 
coast by the Icelander settlers in Wisconsin hay 
given preference for Kodiak Island, which lies south 
of the Alaska peninsula. In their report the 
say: ‘Kodiak Island is excellently fitted for stock 
raising, the fisheries are abundant all the year 
round, andthere is plenty of timber for fire-wood 
or house-building and for boat-building, every. 
where east of the 153d meridian, and it is only 4 
little distance to the Kenai peninsula, where tim. 
ber suitable for building large ships grows. The 
island has in nearly every respect advantages over 
Iceland, and the climate especially is milder in the 
winter time without being warmer in summer, and 
summer is a great deal longer than in Iceland, 

“We will mention here that the Icelanders cure 
fish better than other people in Europe. And] 
Jén Olafsson, have in Norway heard merchants who 
had traded in Spain with Icelandic and Norwegian 
fish say that they could not sell the Norwegian ar. 
ticle in the market until the Icelandic fish had been 
sold out. Many pegeons in Iceland also well un. 
derstand the art of smoking salmon and preserving 
it in tin cans. 

‘““We therefore do not hesitate to recommend 
those of our countrymen who are minded to em. 
igrate that they come hither if they can, and we do 
this after a minute and concientious deliberation 
in the firm belief that it will be for their advant- 
age,as the land seems in every respect well adapted 
to them and answers completely all our expecta- 
tions.’ 


We wish to call the attention of all consumers 
of kerosene oil to the pernicious and unhealthy 
practice of using lamps filled with that article with 
the wicks turned down, The gas which shouldbe 
consumed by the flame is by this means left heavily 
in the air, while the cost of the oil thus saved at 
the present prices would be scarcely one dollars 
year for the lamps of a household. A large family 
of children in the country were taken ill one night, 
and going to the nursery the mother found the 
whole room nearly suffocating with a lamp turned 
nearly out, whereupon the doctor forbade the use 
of a lamp at night unless burned at full head— 
Boston Transcript. 


Tue famous telescope of the Paris Observatory, 
commenced in 1865, by the lamented Leon Foucault, 
the originator of the beautiful experiment by which 
the fact of the earth’s motion was practically and 
palpably demonstrated to the eye by a gigantic pen- 
dulum suspended under the dome of the Pantheon, 
is now rapidly approachiag completion, and attracts 
much attention in the astronomical world. Thé 
dimensions of the instrument are very large, and it 
is asserted that its power will exceed anything that 
has been yet effected in that direction. The tube 
will be fifteen metres long, with a diameter of two 
metres. The constructors are now employed upop 
the reflector, which will be made of glass covered 
with a metallic coating, either of gold or silver. 
The mould alone for the casting of the glass of this 
disk, at the St. Gobain manufactory, required 
six months for its completion, and when cast 
another month will be requisite to give it its propet 
shape and polish before going to the Observatory 
to receive its metallic coating.’ A movable staircgs 
for mounting to the telescopé:is also in process of 
construction, and is said to be almost as —<_ 
a piece of mechanism as the instrument iteeli— 
Paris Letter of Phila, Ev. Bulletin. , 
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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 











DESIRABLE GOODS FOR FRIENDS, 


NEAT STRIPED SILKS, 873 cts. and $1.00 per yard, 

18, 20, 22 and 24 inch COLORED BARCELONA 
SHAWLS. 

WHITE CASHMERE SHAWLS, different sizes. 

LONG AND SQUARE BOUND THIBET SHAWLS 

LONG & SQUARE BOUND BLANKET SHAWLS. 

LONG AND.SQUARE MIXED BLANKET SHAWLS 


FIFTY BROWN MIXED SQUARE SHAWLS, neat | P: 


Borders. 

200 YDS. GRENADINE, for Friends’ Caps. 

560 YDS. BROWN AND MODE CASHMERES, fine 
at 624 cts. 

BROWN AND MODE MOHAIRS, FOR FRIENDS. 

3-4 and 6-4 MODE FLANNELS, FOR SKIRTING 
AND SACQUES. 

OLIVE BROWN FRENCH MERINOKS, from 75 cts. 


up. 
PLAIN SHADES OF SILKS, at $1.37} per. yard. 
ONE CASE CANTON FLANNELS, at 12} cts. for- 
merly 16 cts. 
ONE CASE PLAIN CALICOES, at 10, cts. formerly 
124 cts. 
JOHN H, STOKES, 


S. W. cor. 7th and Arch Sts., Philada. 


N. B.—I have on hand several pieces of fine 
OLIVE AND BROWN FRENCH BEAVER CLOTHS, 
of the best makes, and MY OWN IMPORTATION, 
adapted to Friends, which I will close out LESS 
THAN COST, my sales not warranting me in keeping 
a line of these goods. 


New Type—Skilled Workmen 











BILL HEADINGS, 
CIRCULARS, 






style, ofany description, 
on the very BEST TERMS, 













ATAVITAY “Y Ld Odd 


Corner of Library Street. 





PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 2, 1875. No. 45. 


$20 SAVED! 


To meet the urgent demand of the times the 
FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE CO. have deter- 
mined to REDUCE PRICES, and will hereafter sen 
their $65 Machine for $45, and other styles in propor- 
tion. THE FLORENCE is the onty Sewing Machine 
that feeds the work backward and forward, or to 
right and left, as the purchaser may prefer. It has 
been greatly IMPROVED AND SIMPLIFIED, and is far bet- 
ter than any other machine in the market, IT IS 
NOW THE CHEAPEST. Agents Wanted: 
Principal office, 1123 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


| SAMUEL MAROT, 
Jeweler:Practical Engraver 


Dealer in Solid Silver, Silver-plated Ware, 
Watches, Jewelry, etc., etc. 
ee 
WEDDING INVITATIONS AND VISITING CARDS. 
Lettering of all kinds neatly executed. 


S@F" Special care given to the repairing of Watches, 
Jewelrv, &c. 


708 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
(Next door to Friends’ Book Store.) 42-ly 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


Carpenters and Builders, 


No. 1125 Suuarr Auuey, 
(First Street above Race Street,) 
PHILADELPHIA. 
JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 


GAML, B, RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
No. 256 N. Twentieth St. No, 1115 Citron 8t. 
ly 








Furniture Warerooms, (8 North Ninth Street. 
WM. HHEACOCK, 


Manufacturer and Dealer in 





Hardwood Furniture, . 


WOVEN WIRE SPRING, 


Hair and Husk Mattresses 
on HAND. 


Bas Repairing, Varnishing and Upholetering 
promptly attended to. 


BSq@sFurniture carefully Packed, Removed and 
Stored. 


LIGHT EXPENSES! LOW PRICES ! 
D. L. STACKHOUSE, 


DEALER IN 


CHINA, GLASS AND QUEENSWARE, 


No, 645 N. Eighth St., above Wallace, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


4@ Especial Attention given te Decorating China and 
Engraving Glassware. 












FRIENDS 


JONES COMPOUND BED SPRING 


Tue Onty Doves SprinG IN THE MarKe?. 


This Spring has no superior either among high or 
10w priced competitors. It consists of two coupled 
spiral springs, surmounted by independent loops 
for the reception of the slats, rendering it more 
strong, steady and durable than single springs, can 
be put into all kinds of bedsteads. Give size and 
kind of bedstead, inside of rails or sides, and we 
will send a set on trial. Can supply thousands of 
references. ‘‘Jonns Compounp Spring” Manufac- 
tory, 226 South Second Street, Philadelphia. Agents 
can do well canvassing for this spring. 


DR. GHO. ROBERTS, 
DENTIST, 


Formerty 421 Norra Sixra Street, 


has removed to 247 North Kighth Street, where he 
would be pleased to see his friends and those in need 
of his services. 


FRIENDS’ CENTRAL TAILOR STORE. 


ISAAC H. MACDONALD, late Cutter and Fore- 
man for Cuas. ©. Jackson, deceased, has removed 
to 104 N. 6th St. above Arch. Having had 25 years’ 
experience in getting up of Friends’ clothing, he 
solicits a share of their patronage. 


GOOD BUS{NESS OPPORTUNITY. 


WHEELER & WILSON 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


are reorganizing their Agency Department, and can 
offer better’ terms than ever before given to reliable 
etiergetic men to sell their 


NEW ROTARY MOTION, 


FAMILY, and NUMBER 6 


MANUFACTURING SEWING MAOHINE. 
APPLY AT 


914 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADA. 


ILLIAM HEACOOK, 


GENERAL FURNISHING UNDERTAKER, 


No. 907 Fineerr Street, Paina. 


A General Assortment of Ready-made Coffins, and 
every requisite for Funerals furnished. Using Reed’s 
atent Preserver, obviating the necessity of packing 
odies in ice. tf 
CRAFT & JESSUP, 
(Successors to B. A. Wildman,) 
905 Marger Srrwet, PaivapE.paia. 
House Farnishing Goods, Cutlery, Walnut Brack- 
ets, Lamps and Lamp Fixtures, Bird Cages, Plated 
Britannia, Tin, Iron, Wood and Willow ware. 


CLOTHES WRINGERS REPAIRED, 
BDWIN ORAF®, 


0. 0, JEssUP 


INTELLIGENCER. 


FURNITURE. 
Established twenty-five years by 
8. B. REGHESTER, 
Designer, Manufacturer and Dealer in fine Walnut 
and Cottage Furniture, Spring, Hair and Husk Mat- 
tresses. 
No. 526 CatLow#itL Srreet, Para. 


Published QuarterJy.—— Janvary Numeer just 
issued, and contains ovér 100 Pages, 500 ENGRAVINGs, 
descriptions of more than 500 of our best Flowers 
and Vegetables, with Directions for Culture, CoLorep 
Pate, etc. The most useful and elegant work of 
the kind in the world.—---Only 25 cents for the year. 
Published in English and German. 

Address, JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 


FURNITURE and BEDDING 


WE OFFER OUR FINE FURNITURE AT 
REDUCED PRICES, 


And have added a line of 
LOW-PRICED GOODS. 


WALTON & SCOTT, 
262 South Second St., Phileda. 


ISAAC G@ TYSON, 


PHOTOCRAPHER, 
240 N. Eighth Street. 


Photographing in all its branches, 
tion given to copying old pictures. 


I. F. HOPKINS, 
REMOVED TO NEW STORE, 227 N. TENTH ST. 


Manufacturer and dealer in fine 
WALNUT FURNITURE, MATTRASSES, &c., &c., 


Special atten- 


would respectfully invite the attention of Friends to 


a new and well selected stock. 
PRICES LOW. 


CARPETINGS. 
ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE, 
Window Shades. Oil Cloth, Mats, &o. 
BENJAMIN CREEN, 
29p 823 33 North Second &t., Phileda 


PLAIN COATS A SPECIALTY. 


A full assortment of goods suitable for Friends wear con- 
stantly on hand. tisfactory fit. Terms Reasonable. 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 
TAILOR, 


Successor to Chas, C. Jackson. At the Old Stand 
No. 531 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 


ANTED, A SETTLED, STEADY WOMAN, 
belonging to Friends’ Society, to cook, bake, 





and do light house-work for a small family. She 
’| will have a very comfortable home and good wages. 


References exchanged. Address 
Mrs. E. J, FARQUHAR, York, Penna. 


Gawain 





